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Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois (p. 333) ; that the President does not 
deliver his inaugural address on the Fourth of July (p. 206) ; and that 
the "United States Foreign Office" (p. 223) has never existed. It 
is unfortunate that the quotation from Lincoln's second inaugural 
should be marred by a misprint (p. 340), the repetition of "let us strive". 

Carl Russell Fish. 

Lee and Longstreet at High Tide: Gettysburg in the Light of the 
Official Records. By Helen D. Longstreet. (Gainesville, 
Ga. : Published by the Author. 1904. Pp. 346.) 
Of the great leaders of the South in the Civil War, competing with 
Stonewall Jackson for the honor of the place next to Lee, is Longstreet, 
familiarly known in the Army of Northern Virginia as Lee's old War- 
horse. Jackson's fame has had the advantage of a shorter, but more 
brilliant career, ended dramatically, at the moment of a wonderful vic- 
tory, by the fire of his own men. Longstreet's distinction was won by 
the unique record of unbroken and distinguished service, second in 
command to Lee, from Bull Run to Appomattox. And in all that time 
his corps was never defeated and only once repulsed — at the " High- 
water Mark " on the field of Gettysburg. Its record is unsurpassed by 
that of any other corps upon either side, and its survivors took especial 
pride in the fact that, at Appomattox, Longstreet alone, among the 
leading officers, refused to advise surrender, and said to Lee, as he rode 
to meet Grant, "If he will not give us honorable terms come back and 
let us fight it out." 

Two years later, during the period of Reconstruction, Congress pro- 
posed to readmit the South to participation in the government if it 
would disfranchise all its former leaders. Longstreet, who would have 
been one of those disfranchised, wrote a letter to a New Orleans morn- 
ing paper advising acceptance of the terms. They were, indeed, for 
that year of the world, as liberal terms as were ever offered a con- 
quered people; and far more liberal than those which the South was 
finally forced to accept after years of loss and suffering. But it was 
a period of intensely bitter feeling upon both sides. The South smarted 
under the sense of unjust oppression, and high-handed robbery by brute 
force. A vindictive party at the north hungered to avenge the " sins 
of slavery and rebellion ". The high-minded example set by Grant at 
Appomattox and the statesmanlike intentions of Lincoln were for- 
gotten in the fury kindled by the insane crime of his assassination. An 
afternoon paper greeted the appearance of Longstreet's unselfish and 
disinterested advice with the senseless cry of " Traitor to the South ". 
It was taken up by the uninformed and the sensational, and Longstreet 
was soon practically ostracized in the city, and lost the small business 
by which he was endeavoring to support his family. Two years after 
this, Grant, who had been his intimate friend at West Point, knowing 
of his condition, unsolicited, appointed him collector of the port at New 
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Orleans. This identified him with the Republican party at the south, 
and for years popular prejudice was bitter against him, except among 
the comparatively small number who knew the facts and the man. 

During this period of strong political feeling, and three years after 
the death of General Lee in 1870, sensational charges first appeared that 
Longstreet had caused the loss of the battle of Gettysburg by diso- 
bedience of Lee's orders. For years afterward Longstreet's conduct at 
that battle was the burning question among Confederates and all inter- 
ested in Confederate history. Among impartial historians the result 
has been the entire acquittal of Longstreet of anything that could be 
called disobedience. But it was developed that he believed the attack 
to be very unwise, and that, when first proposed, he had advised strongly 
against it. It is well known that Lee consulted freely with his lieu- 
tenants, but decided for himself and personally superintended the execu- 
tion of his orders. 

Meanwhile the political prejudice, which at first had fostered and 
maintained the accusations of treachery to the Southern cause, had died 
out; and at Confederate reunions Longstreet had long become again 
a welcome and honored guest, when, in 1903, General Gordon, a distin- 
guished Confederate, in a volume of Reminiscences reiterated, in their 
most extreme form, the charges against Longstreet originally made 
thirty years before. Both Gordon and Longstreet at the time of this 
publication were in failing health, and both died within a few months 
thereafter. It is not surprising that Mrs. Longstreet, jealous of the 
fair fame of her long-maligned husband, and well equipped for the task 
with all the facts established in the much-sifted controversy, should feel 
impelled to marshal briefly the whole " Story of the Records " ; and with 
it give the coup-de-grace to the revived slander of a period too near 
to the events for true historic perspective. She has done this most 
creditably in a memorial volume, published by herself, of convenient 
size and attractive print, finish, and illustrations. The first portion of 
the book (90 pages) is devoted to Longstreet's part in the great struggle 
at Gettysburg, which is shown to have conformed to all of Lee's orders 
and to have received his approval then and thereafter. A second 
division (30 pages) is devoted to Longstreet the man, brave, strong, 
unselfish, and true in every relation of life. A third division sketches 
but too briefly his service in Mexico, where he was severely wounded 
at the storming of Chapultepec. A fourth reviews some of the noted 
battles of the Civil War, before and after Gettysburg, in which he bore 
a part. An appendix is devoted to personal records and to tributes of 
affection from friends, and of admiration from foes, among those who 
during the four long and bloody years fought with him or against him. 
In these tributes may be read an epitaph which will hand down to his- 
tory the untarnished memory of a great soldier. 

E. P. Alexander. 



